LETTERS OF R. L. STEVENSON

1892 on the beach declared he looked as if the place, and the
*T* 4I town, and the whole archipelago belonged to him. But I
am not going to let you suppose that this great gentleman
at the head of all his horses and his men, like the King of
France in the old rhyme, would be thought much of a
dandy on the streets of London. On the contrary, if he
could be seen there with his dirty white cap, and his faded
purple shirt, and his little brown breeks that do not reach
his knees, and the bare shanks below, and the bare feet
stuck in the stirrup leathers, for he is not quite long enough
to reach the irons, I am afraid the little boys and girls in
your part of the town might feel very much inclined to
give him a penny in charity. So you see that a very,
very big man in one place might seem very small potatoes
in another, just as the king's palace here (of which I told
you in my last) would be thought rather a poor place of
residence by a Surrey gipsy. And if you come to that,
even the lean man himself, who is no end of an important
person, if he were picked up from the chair where he is
now sitting, and slung down, feet foremost, in the neigh-
bourhood of Charing Cross, would probably have to escape
into the nearest shop, or take the consequences of being
mobbed. And the ladies of his family, who are very
pretty ladies, and think themselves uncommonly well-
dressed for Samoa, would (if the same thing were done to
them) be extremely glad to get into a cab.

I write to you by the hands of another, because I am
threatened again with scrivener's cramp. My health is
beyond reproach; I wish I could say as much for my wife's,
which is far from the thing. Give us some news of yours,
and even when none of us write, do not suppose for a
moment that we are forgetful of our old gamekeeper. Our
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